Permanent Painting

quently, that a painter should press linseed oil for
his own uses, is just as ridiculous in these days as the
recommendation that a painter should grind his own
colors. Pure raw linseed oil is obtainable in every
civilized community, and what a painter should do is
to buy a gallon of it, place it in small bottles which
are corked only with a tuft of cotton and stand them
on a shelf where they may remain for years, although
it is unwise for a painter to use linseed oil which is
more than five years old, because it is likely to de-
compose and become what is technically termed as
"fatty," which is equal to a kind of rancidity that we
generally associate with the edible fats. At the same
time, linseed oil that has become slightly thickened
with age is of great value when mixed with the dry-
ing pigments, such as zinc oxide and umber, because
a film is obtained which is far more flexible than that
obtained with the aid of driers.
When linseed oil is boiled it becomes very much
paler than it is in its raw state. This may sound like
a contradiction, because nearly all boiled oils are dark,
but that is due to the fact that they are generally
boiled with a drier like lead or manganese, and these
metals go into solution and'' form chemical soaps
which alter the color of the oil. Any painter may try
the experiment himself by taking raw linseed oil, plac-
ing it in a clean agate-ware dish, and heating it slowly
and carefully until it begins to froth. On cooling, it will
be noted that the oil is somewhat thicker and very much
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